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back, or east side of Cloud’s Rest, and down into the Little Yosemite 
Valley as it is called. 

This is a hat valley, or mountain meadow, about four miles lon<r 
and from half a mile to a mile wide. It is enclosed between walls from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet high, with numerous projecting buttresses and angles, 
topped with dome-shaped masses. At the upper end of the Valley it 
contracts to a V -shaped gorge, through which the Merced rushes with 
rapid descent, over huge masses of debris. The Little Yosemite Valley 
is a little over 6,000 feet above the sea-level, or 2,000 above the Yosemite, 
of which it is a kind of continuation, being on the same stream — namely, 
the main Merced — and only a short distance above the Nevada Fall, from 
the summit of which easy access may be had to it, whenever the bridge 
across the river between the Vernal and Nevada Falls has been rebuilt. 
This bridge, which was carried away in the winter of 1867-8, obviated the 
necessity of a very circuitous and difficult climb, to get from the base of 
the Nevada Fall to its summit, the ascent being quite easy on the north 
side of the river. On the south side, about midway up the Valley, a 
cascade comes sliding down in a clear sheet over a rounded mass of granite ; 
it was estimated at 1,200 feet in height. The concentric structure of the 
granite is beautifully marked in the Little Yosemite ; the curious rounded 
mass, called the Sugar Loaf, is a good instance of this. 

The trail, leaving the Little Yosemite, crosses the divide between the 
Merced and the Ulilouette, then the last-named stream, passing to the 
west of Mount Starr King, another of those remarkable conical knobs of 
granite, of which there is quite a group in this vicinity. In photograph 
No. 15, taken looking up the Ulilouette Canon, the summit of Mount Starr 
King is just visible in the distance, nearly concealed behind another 
of these domes or cones, of which the outline can hardly be made out 
in the photograph. Starr King is the steepest cone in the region, with the 
exception of the Half Dome, and is exceedingly smooth, having hardly 
a break in it ; the summit is quite inaccessible, and we have not been 
able to measure its height. 

There is nothing more of particular interest in this vicinity, nor before 
reaching Westfall’s meadows, except the Sentinel Dome. This may be 
visited from Ostrander’s, from which a trail has been blazed, or from 
the Ulilouette Valley direct, on the return route. Horses may be ridden 
nearly to its summit, which is a great rounded mass of granite, with a 
few straggling pines on it. The view it commands is indeed sublime. 
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Photographs Nos. 19, 20 and 21 were taken from the Sentinel Dome, 
and are numbered in order from the north around to the east. In No. 19 
we have, on the extreme left of the picture, the snow-covered mass of 
Mount Hoffmann, and, nearly under it, the rounded summit of the North 
Dome, and another similar mass of granite near it. In the centre of 
the picture, the view extends directly up the Tenaya Canon, past the 
stupendous vertical face of the Half Dome, on to the bare regular slope 
of Cloud’s Rest, while on the opposite side of the canon we see Mount 
Watkins, and, in the distance, the serrated crest of the Sierra. The 
points next to the left of Cloud’s Rest, and directly over the Tenaya 
Canon, belong to the Cathedral Peak and Unicorn Peak ranges, which 
are such prominent features in the view from Soda Springs. The tip 
of Cathedral Peak is just seen rising above the intervening ranges. 
Beyond, in the farthest distance, we have the higher range of Mount 
Conness and the adjacent peaks. The Half Dome is the great feature in 
this view, and no one can form any conception of its grandeur, who has 
only seen it from the Valley below. On the Sentinel Dome we are 
4,150 feet above the Valley ; but still lack 587 feet of being as high as the 
summit of the Half Dome. 

In No. 2 of the views from Sentinel Dome (see photograph No. 20) 
the eye is directed, in the centre of the picture, to the Nevada Fall, 
with the Cap of Liberty on the left of it. Just above the latter we 
look into the Little Yosemite, and see a spot of its level floor, surrounded 
by bare shelving granite masses. On the extreme left is a small portion 
of the bare side of the Half Dome, and the farthest point to the right 
is the Obelisk, or Mount Clark, the most western and dominating point 
of the Merced Group, its sides streaked with snow. In the extreme 
distance is the mass of mountains which we have called the Mount Lyell 
Group.'* 

View No. 3 from the Sentinel Dome (photograph No. 21) gives us 
the whole of the Merced Group, in the distance, the Obelisk on the 
left, and the three other principal peaks to the right. In the middle 
ground of the picture is the curious elevation, called Mount Starr King, 
mentioned before as being a steep, bare, inaccessible cone of granite, 
surrounded by several others of the same pattern, but of smaller 
dimensions. 


* Mount Lyell ancl Mount Maclure are two dark points visible to the right and the left of a snow-covered peak, 
rising in the farthest distance between the Nevada Fall and the Cap of Liberty. 




